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Let us now look at a couple of passages from the Leyla
and Mejnun; the first tells how Mejnun redeemed the gazelle
from the hunter in the desert, touched with pity because he
saw in it a fellow-sufferer, and because its eyes reminded
him of Leyla's.

From Leyla u Mejnun. [203]

He saw wheie a hunter had set his snare
To ensnare the gazelles at unaware.
A gentle fawn in his snare was caught,
Its black eyne with tears of blood were fraught.
Its neck entangled, its feet bound fast,
Its bright eyes wet, and its heart aghast.
Mejntin had ruth on its drearihead:
He gazed and rosy tears he shed.1
That hapless one came his heart anear,
And gently he spake to the hunter there:
'Have ruth on this fawn, I pray of thee;
cWho would not pity this misery?
:O hunter, slay not this hapless one;
cHave ruth on thy soul, and let it be gone.
'O hunter, beware, this crime evade;
tKnowest not that blood is by blood iepaid?
;O hunter, give thou its blood to me,
LAnd make not its heart the fire to dree.1
:It is thus that I live,' the hunter said.,
ll shall loose not its feet though I lose my head.
clf the life of this quarry I should spare,
cHow would my wife and my children fare?'
Mejmin gave him all his gear with glee,
Of every leaf he stripped his tree;
He loosed the bonds of that sweet gazelle,
And rejoiced its woeful heart light well.
He stroked its face with a weary groan,
He gazed in its eyes and thus made moan:
CO thou, as the desert whirlwind fleet,
1 The rosy tears., i. e. red tears, tears of blood, i. e. shed in anguish.